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‘far as we can judge by the fossil remains. Be- 
' sides these, however, there were many specimens 
‘of coniferous or cone-bearing dicotyledons. This 
embraces the great coal formation. 
| present various species of extinct ferns, and their 
allies. 
ris, Sphenopteris, and Pecopteris;—their allies 
‘being Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Calamites re- 
'sembling in some respects horsetails, and Stig- 


maria, which may perhaps be the roots of Sigzd-| 
as 


The ferns belong to the genera Newropte-| 


| oceans, and the prevalence of ferns indicates a 
climate similar to that of New Zealand in the 
| present day, 


These re-| tion of the Coal Epoch, Professor Ansted re- 


In speaking of the island vegeta- 


marks :—‘ The whole of the in‘erior of the islands 
may have been clothed with thick forests, the 
dark verdure of which would only be interrupted 
by the bright green of the swamps in the hollows, 
or the brown tint of the ferns covering some dis- 
tricts near the coasts. The forests may have 


advance, six and a-half cents. laria. |been formed by a mixture of several different 
| Coal is well ascertained to be of vegetable | trees. We would see then, for instance, the lofty 
For “The Friend.” | OTigin, and was probably formed by the compres-|and widely-spreading Lepidodendron, its delicate, 
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(Continued from page 146.) 


| sion of immense trunks of acrogens and of other| feathery, and mosslike fronds clothing, in rich 
|trees which were drifted into large troughs or luxuriance, branches and stems which are built 


| basins by the action of water. 


It is rare to find| up, like the trunk of the tree fern, by successive 


“¢QOn the hypothesis of transmutation, in or-| any distinct vegetable structure in coal, in conse-| leaf-stalks that have one after another dropped 


der to account for the seeming adaptation of the 
endowments of animals to their wants, it is main- 


tained that the endowments are the result of the | 


wants ; and that the most striking attributes of | 
animals, those which apparently imply most 
clearly the providing skill of their Creator, have | 
been brought forth by the long-repeated efforts of 
the creatures to attain the object of their desires. 
Thus animals, it is said, with the highest endow- 
ments have been gradually developed from ances- | 
tral forms of the most limited organization : thus | 
fish, birds, and beasts have grown from small 
gelatinous bodies, possessing some obscure prin- 
ciple of life and the capacity of development ; and 
thus man himself, with all his intellectual and 
moral, as well as physical privileges, has been 
derived from some creature of the ape or baboon | 
tribe, urged by a constant tendency to improve, 
or at least to alter his condition, Every part of| 
the scheme is extremely arbitrary. The capacity | 
for change, and of being influenced by external 
circumstances, such as we really find it in nature, 
and therefore such as in science we must repre- 
sent it, is a tendency not to improve, but to dete- 
riorate. When species are modified by external 
causes, they usually degenerate, and do not ad- 
vance ; and there is no instance of a species ac- 
quiring an entirely new sense, faculty, or organ 
in addition to or in place of what it had before. 
Hence, on a full consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, the conclusions to which we arrive are, that 
not only is the doctrine of transmutation of spe- 
cies in itself disproved by the best physiological 
reasonings, but the additional assumptions which 
are requisite to enable its advocates to apply it to 
the explanation of the geological and other phe- 
nomena of the earth, are altogether gratuitous 
and fantastical.’ The ablest refutation of these 
erroneous views, and the full exposition of their 
tendency to pervert truth, is given by Hugh Mil- 
ler, in his excellent work, entitled ‘The Foot- 
prints of the Creator,’ 

“Three marked epochs have been noticed by 
fossil-botanists, characterized by the predomi- 
nance of certain great divisions of plants: 1, The 
reign of acrogens ; 2. ‘The reign of gymnosperms, 


or naked-seeded dicotyledons$ 3. ‘The reign of 


angio-sperms, or of monocotyledons and dicoty- 
ledons, with seeds in seed-vessels, 

“The Reign of Acrogens. In this epoch the 
families of ferns and their allies predominated, so 


|quence of the change produced by the compress- | 
ing force to which it has been subjected. In 
some kinds of coal, however, cellular and other 
structures have been detected, on examining sec- | 
tions of them under the microscope. The mass! 
of vegetation concerned in the formation of our 
coal beds must have been enormous. The pros-| 
pective beneficence of the Creator is seen in cov-| 
ering the earth at that epoch of its history with a| 
luxuriant vegetation, and in storing it up in sub- 
terranean strata as enduring beds of coal, which, | 
by the subsequent volcanic actions, have been 
rendered accessible to man, and have become to 
him in these later days the source of heat and 
light. Thus, while the surface of the earth is 
given to man whence to obtain his food, the sub-| 
strata are made to furnish that material which is 
required to dress it, and to raise man in the scale 
of civilization. 

“In speaking of the Bohemian coal mines, 
Buckland remarks, ‘ The most elaborate imitations 
of living foliage upon the painted ceilings of Ita- 
lian palaces, bear no comparison with the beaute- 
ous profusion of extinct vegetable forms with 
which the galleries of these instructive coal mines 
are overhung. ‘The roof is covered as with a 
canopy of gorgeous tapestry enriched with fes- 
toons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild and 
irregular profusion over every portion of its sur-| 
face. ‘The effect is heightened by the contrast of 
the coal-black colour of these vegetables with the 
light groundwork of the rock to which they are 
attached. The spectator feels himself transport- 
ed, as if by enchantment, into the forests of an- 


other world; he beholds trees of forms aud cha-| mites, existed chiefly in the midst of swamps, and 


racters now unknown upon the surface of the! 


earth, presented to his senses, almost in the beau- 
ty and vigour of their primeval life; their scaly 
\stems, and bending branches with their delicate 
apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, little impaired by the lapse of countless 
ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct sys- 
tems of vegetation, which began and terminated 
in times of which these relics are the infallible 
historians. 
|these most ancient remains of the vegetable king- 
‘dom are preserved, in a state of integrity little 
\short of their living perfection, under conditions 
‘of our planet which exist no more.’ 


| The vegetation of the Coal Epoch seems to 
| 


Such are the grand herbaria wherein | 


away, giving by their decay additional height to 
the stem, which might at length be mistaken for 
that of a gigantic pine. There also should we 
find the Sigillaria, its tapering and elegant form 
sustained on a large and firm basis, enormous 
matted roots, almost as large as the trunk itself, 
being given off in every direction, and shooting 


| out their fibres far into the sand and clay in search 


of moisture. The stem of this tree would appear 
like a fluted column, rising simply and gracefully 
without branches to a great height, and then 
spreading out a magnificent head of leaves like a 
noble palm-tree. Other trees more or less re- 
sembling palms, and others like existing firs also 
abounded, giving a richness and variety to the 
scene ; while one gigantic species, strikingly re- 
sembling the Norfolk Island pine, might be seen 
towering a hundred feet or more above the rest 
of the forest, and exhibiting tier after tier of 
branches richly clothed with its peculiar pointed 
spearlike leaves, the branches gradually dimin- 
ishing in size as they approach the apex of a lofty 
pyramid of vegetation, Tree ferns also in abun- 
dance might there be recognized, occupying a 
prominent place in the physiognomy of vegeta- 
tion, and dotted at intervals over the distant 
plains and valleys; the intermediate spaces being 
clothed with low vegetation of more humble plants 
of the same kind. These, we may imagine, ex- 
hibiting their rich crests of numerous fronds, each 
many feet in length, and produced in such quan- 
tity as to rival even the palm trees in beauty. 
Besides all these, other lofty trees of that day, 
whose stems and branches are now called Cala- 


bore their singular branches and leaves aloft with 
strange and monotonous uniformity. All these 
trees, and many others that might be associated 
with them, were perhaps girt round with innu- 
merable creepers and parasitic plants, climbing 
to the topmost branches of the most lofty amongst 
them, and enlivening, by the bright and vivid col- 
ours of their flowers, the dark and gloomy cha- 
racter of the great masses of vegetation,’ 

“Few persons,’ says Buckland, ‘are aware 
of the remote and wonderful events in the econo- 
my of our planet, and of the complicated applica- 
tions of human industry and science, which are 


‘involved in the production of the coal that sup- 


plies the metropolis of England. ‘The most early 


| resemble most that of islands in the midst of vast) stage in which we can carry back its origin, was 
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among the swamps and forests of the primeval 
earth, where it flourished in the form of gigantic 
Calamites, and stately Lepidodendra, and Sigil- 


fall in with duty when duty is revealed ; who| 
move with God as the Israelites did by the cloud ; | 
who go when He goes; who stop when He stops; 








and thereby the right judgment may be turned 
backward, and the meeting suffer a serious loss, 
Exercised ones will go away under the sense, 


larie. From their native bed, these plants were| who pitch their tents when and where the cloud that the life which is their food has been oppress. 


torn away by the storms and inundations of a hot| 
and humid climate, and tranported into some ad- 


settles ; who strike it only when tle cloud moves, 


and they hear Christ’s voice saying, ‘ This is the | 


ed, and did not reign there, But where the train. 
\ed soldiers of Christ keep their ranks in righte. 


jacent lake, or estuary,or sea. Here they floated | way walk thou in it.” These are they that will | ousness, waiting for the command of their Cap. 
on the waters, until they sank saturated to the| be happy—whom God wll use, and by whom tain, and when they feel impelled to act, if in the 


bottom, and being buried in the detritus of adja- | 
cent lands, became transferred to a new estate 
among the members of the mineral kingdom. A 
long interment followed, during which a course 
of chemical changes, and new combinations of 
their vegetable elements, have converted them into 
the mineral condition of coal. By the elevating | 
force of subterranean fires, these beds of coal 
have been uplifted from beneath the waters, to a 
new position in the hills and mountains, where 
they are accessible to the industry of man. 
From this fourth stage in its adventures, our coal | 
has again been moved by the labours of the miner, | 
assisted by the arts and sciences, that have co-| 
operated to produce the steam-engine and the 
safety lamp. Returned once more to the light of | 
day, and a second time committed to the waters, | 
it has, by the aid of navigation, been conveyed to 
the scene of its next and most considerable change | 
by fire; a change during which it becomes sub- 
servient to the most important wants and conve- | 
niences of man. In this seventh stage of its long! 
eventful history, it seems to the vulgar eye to| 
undergo annihilation ; its elements are indeed re- | 
leased from the mineral combinations they have! 
maintained for ages, but their apparent destruc- 
tion is only the commencement of new succes- 
sions of change and of activity. Set free from| 
their long imprisonment, they return to their na-| 
tive atmosphere, from which they were absorbed 
to take part in the primeval vegetation of the 
earth. To morrow, they may contribute to the 
substance of timber, in the trees of our existing 
foresis; and having for a while resumed their 
place in the living vegetable kingdom, may ere 
long be applied a second time to the use and 
benefit of man. And when decay or fire shall 
once more consign them to the earth, or to the 
atmosphere, the same elements will enter on some 
further department of their perpetual ministration 
in the economy of the material world.’ 

“The Reign of Gymnosperms, During the 
epoch between that last noticed in the chalk pe- 
riod, the vegetation seems to have undergone a 
marked change. Acrogens are less numerous, 
and dicotyledonous plants, having seeds not con- 
tained in ovaries, and hence called naked-seeded, 
predominate. These plants are represented by 
cone-bearing trees, such as pines, where the cones 
containing the seeds are not considered as ovaries, 
but as composed of scales or leaves bearing seeds 
at their base. ‘They are also represented by the 
Cycas family, or plants yielding a kind of sago, 
These plants bear naked seeds on the edges of 
transformed leaves. They have no true pistil, 
and the pollen is applied directly to the seed. 
Some of the stems of the fossil Cycads occur in 





an erect position in what is denominated the Port- | 


land Dirt-bed, consisting of earthy brown matter 
of a peculiar character. 
(To be continued.) 
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“ Great peace have they who love Thy law.”— 
«« How much better is the way of those men and 
women who leave the management of affairs, and 
the appointment of changes to God: who cheer- 
fully concur with the order of Divine Providence, 
not anxious for the future, nor dissatisfied with 


He will be glorified.” 


“ They wait in secret on their God, 
Their God in secret see ; 
Though earth be all in storms abroad, 
Their souls dwell peacefully.” 


————— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Means of Succession in the Church. 


There are probably few meetings that have not 
some members of religious weight, who are made 
use of by the [lead of the Church, as counsellors, 
and to some extent as guides to those of less ex- 
perience. ‘The directions of the apostle, to the 


|overseers, to take heed unto themselves and to 


the flock, shows that there were such in the pri- 
mitive church, peculiarly qualified for the station, 
Where these are kept free from self-confidence, 
having a single eye to the Lord and to his direc- 
tion, as they grow in faithfulness, their qualifica- 
lion to counsel the younger members, will in- 
crease, and after being long proved to be sound 
in judgment, their removal by death is felt to be 
a serious loss to survivors. It is natural to place 
reliance on age and religious stability ; and such 
being worthy of double honour, it is very proper 
to hold them in reputation, and to respect their 
judgment and counsel, But the tendency to rely 


or in the administration of the discipline, may 
divert the mind from its own duty. By constant- 
ly looking to others to manage the affairs of the 
church, much precious time will be lost, as well 


they would have gnined experience, and be pre- 
pared to succeed those worthies. But such not 
having improved the talents to his honour and 
their own growth, the removal of aged Friends 
creates a chasm, and meetings for a time feel in 
degree paralyzed. Many hold back from their 
duty, from fear of wanting the right qualification 
to stand forth, on behalf of the testimonies, and 
the order of the gospel, which may in part arise 
from their own previous unfaithfulness, But 
while it would be wrong to put forth a hand un- 
bidden, merely because the business of Society 
should be carried on by somebody, it is very im- 
portant that slothful servants should be awakened 
to their condition, and look to the Lord with de- 


go before them, enabling them to redeem the time 
which they have lost, by doubling their diligence 
in the service of the church, 

Tradition informs us, that ina meeting for wor- 
ship, feeling probably that some were withholding 
more than is meet, which tends to poverty, George 
Fox arose and said, “ Preach lads, preach, for if 
Christ does not preach, antichrist will.” This 
conveys a salutary hint, not only applicable to 
the ministry, but also to every living member in 
the meeting. Where these are favoured in their 
religious gatherings, whether for the discipline of 
the church, or in committees upon subjects of 
weight, to feel, as they are waiting upon him, the 
secret intimations of their Lord, to speak to the 
business, if they withhold that which he gives for 
the support of his cause, active, busy ones, who 
are not under his regulating power, will be very 





their present portion, nor eager for change ; who 


likely to shred their wild gourds into the pottage, 


upon such men and women, either as ministers, | 


as the opportunities wherein the Lord was calling | 
individuals to do their own work, and by which | 


sires that he would gird them with strength, and | 


|meekness of wisdom, they say what he puts into 
|their hearts to speak, the true Seed rises into do. 
minion, and wrong spirits are brought down, and 
often kept from gaining an ascendency. Then 
;worm Jacob shall rejoice, and give the glory to 
|his Redeemer, who is “strong, and will tho. 
roughly plead their cause,” who trust in and 
stand faithful to him alone. 

Excellent counsel how to conduct in the church 
of Christ will be found in this epistle, written in 
| 1671 :— 
| ‘Dear Friends and brethren, see that all live 
‘in the peaceable and blessed ‘Truth, into which no 
enmity can come; for the blessed Seed Christ 
|Jesus, takes away the curse, of the increase of 
whose government there is no end, who rules in 
righteousness amongst the righteous forever, 

And see that this righteousness, in which you all 
| have peace, run down and flow as a stream among 
|you, who are begotien again into a lively hope, 
and born again by the immortal Seed, of the word 
\of God, which lives and abides forever, You who 

have received Christ, have received power to be- 
come the sons of God, and to believe in the light, 
_in obedience to Uhrist’s command ; by which you 
become children of the light and of the day. 
| Therefore this | say unto you, Let no man abuse 
this power, that is everlasting: and keep the gos. 
pel order, which was before any impurity was, 
‘and will be when it is gone, 
‘** All in your men’s and women’s meetings, 
|see that virtue flows, and that all your words be 
gracious. See that love flows which bears all 
‘things, that kindness, gentleness, and tenderness 
may be among you, and that the fruits of the 
good Spirit may abound; for nothing that is un- 
clean must enter into God’s kingdom, which 
istands in righteousness and in holiness, and in 
ithe power of God, and in the joy of the Holy 
Ghost; for all joy that is out of the Holy Ghost 
will have an end, And see in all your men’s 
and women’s meetings that God be no ways dis- 
honoured, nor the pure and blessed name of 
Christ, in which you are gathered, be blasphemed ; 
| but in all things that God may be glorified, exalt- 
‘ed and honoured; for you have the light to see 
|all evil, and the power to withstand it, and to see 
‘that nothing be lacking; then all will be well 
among you in your meetings—and that nothing 
ibe lacking either within or without; for God is 
rich in both, and abundance of his riches you 
have received. 

‘This is a warning and charge to all, in the 
presence of the living God, that you keep up the 
testimony of Jesus, against all that which is con- 
trary to Jesus, the heavenly man; that your fruits 
may appear to his glory, and your works to his 
| praise ; and that you may have water in your own 
cisterns, and know those clouds through which 
Christ gives you rain, having purchased the field 
| wherein the pearl lies, Now is the spring-time that 
the lily and the rose begin to flourish, and the vine 
is putting forth, and the apple-tree to bring forth her 
|fruit, by the power of the Lord God who is over 
all. Keep your testimony for your religion which 
you have received from God, and for your wor- 
ship in the Spirit and in the Truth, that Christ 
Jesus hath set up; and for your gospel fellowship 
which is in the power of God, before the devil 
|was ; and see that all live in peace and in the love 
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ed | of God, for love edifieth the body ; for he who is| coat sleeve, who asked what they would have with | Could mankind come more fully under this benign 
8, the head of it, is the beloved of God, who is from | hirn? they said, “ Nothing but to look upon you,”| Spirit for the regulation of their conduct, what com- 
e, everlasting to everlasting. See that every one’s | he being then about twenty-four years of age. motions in the world and in our Society would be 
iS affections be set on things above, and not upon| ‘These were young men, and had no leaders to| prevented, how much shyness and hardness to- 
n- things below that be earthly ; for now is the time} go before them, or fathers to counsel them. But| wards each other averted, which proceeds from 
les to contend for the faith that gives victory, which | they had received the Truth in the love of it; and) the unsubjected nature: instead of yielding to un- 
p- was once delivered to the saints, in which you| being obedient to it, in its gradual manifestations| charitable feelings that arise from different views, 
he have unity. \in the heart, their understanding was enlightened, | individuals would be more skilful in the requisite 
to “ And so the God of power preserve you all,|and enlarged in the saving knowledge of God,| knowledge, how far it would be safe to condescend 
lo. and keep you in his blessed Seed Christ Jesus, and they were qualified to advocate his cause to| for the sake of peace without any compromise of 
nd that none of you may be without a minister, with-|the surprise of others. In this way they grew| vital principles, and show from their orderly lives, 
en out @ priest, or without a prophet, a shepherd or {rom the state of a child, to the stature of men in| submissive and lamblike dispositions, that dissent 
to bishop, but let every one receive him in his offices. | Christ, and were made able ministers of the new | from the opinions of others, does not proceed either 
10» Then you all have One, who will exercise his|covenant, and judges and counsellors in the| from a selfish motive or spirit of opposition, but 
nd offices tn you all whom God hath given for a|church, There is no other way or means by/| from a necessity which is laid upon them to act 

jeader and a covenant, yea an everlasting Lead-| which their successors in religious profession can| as faithful stewards over the gifts which they have 
ch er, who was the foundation of the prophets and|be placed in different stations in the body of| received. This state of mind, as it is faithfully 
in apostles, and is to us this day. And so de valiant | Christ; and as the scriptures declare that Jesus| sought after, will enable us patiently to meet 
Jor the Truth upon the earth, in the Seed Christ| Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever,| much opposition, be more likely to reach the dis- 
ive Jesus, that through him who destroys death, you |if they follow the faith of those “‘ who have had | passionate judgment of others, disarm them of pre- 
no may have a crown of life; and through him you |the rule over them, and have spoken the word of| judice, and promote the cause of Truth and righte- 
rist may be one another’s crown and joy in the Lord ;/God” unto them, he will also prepare them by the| ousness, more than all the excitement and bluster 
of yea, | say through Christ, who was glorified with | power of his Holy Spirit, to take their places, and | which can arise from the commingled passions of 
yin the Father before the world began. I am just} grant a measure of the same wisdom and strength| the unsubdued will, although these to the natural 
er, now upon leaving this island, where I have had|to uphold the cause of Truth and righteousness| taste and unconverted judgment, may seem more 
all very great and blessed service ; though I under-|in the earth, and in life and conversation to invite| desirable and efficient. The sincere heart and 
ng went very great weights and burdens, and suffer- | others to follow them as they follow Christ. contrite spirit will never be despised by the truly 
pe, ings and trials, But all is well, and the blessed calamities enlightened ; and while these characterize all our 
ord seed and power is over all; to whom be glory | For ‘‘The Friend.” | @ctions, we shall be likely to escape many storms 
vho forevermore; amen, amen.”—G. F. SINCERE MOTIVES which shake the edifices of self-emolument, that 
be- How many who have been judges and counsel- P ; the vain mind is endeavouring to rear for its gra- 
ht, lors among us, have been removed from the| A frequent examination of our motives is pro-| tification ; the prospect of which is so apt to amuse 
you church militant, to the church triumphant in hea-| fitable: there may be many inducements to action| with the delusive expectation of security and en- 
ays ven, leaving those with whom they were closely | which are ostensibly good and virtuous, that are| joyment. 

use united to feel the bereavement which they suffer! | not sufficiently pure in themselves to bear inspec-| The sincerity of our motives will avail more in 
708+ But He who washed and anointed them, and made|tion. The desire of applause, or the promotion| the unerring balances, with One who controls all 
as, them witnesses of his goodness and power, will|of our own mercenary interest may sometimes | events, than the most imposing efforts and wily 

continue to do the same for those who forsake all|be the greatest incentive for deeds which to|artifices, which can possibly proceed from the in- 

128, and follow Him. He will make fishers of men,|the superficial observer appear good. Disinter-| genuity of the human mind ; and will furnish a 
s be plowmen and vinedressers in the same glorious |ested kindness and a pre-eminent wish to live up| basis of consolation that shall remain unmoved, 
all cause, from the young people, if they submit to|to our duty, that we may be clear in the sight of| when the most elaborate works of the vain and 
2e88 his love, which at times he sheds abroad in the|Him from whom all good proceeds, are the only| worldly are entirely prostrated, and are seen to 
the heart. George Whitehead began his ministry | safe motives to action. If any course different to| have been wrought to no good purpose, for the 
un- about the eighteenth year of his age, and was) this, is pursued, if we make an implement of any| want of proceeding from the pure and efficient 
ich soon imprisoned, lodging in his clothes on bare| laudable subject, principally for the sake of dis-| spirit of Infinite Wisdom, 

1 in boards, eight weeks in the winter of 1654, in the| play ; or cover any movement witli a righteous| New York, First mo., 1854. 
oly first part of his travels. In 1657, being about| dress for the purpose of gaining our private ends, —_—_ 
host twenty years old, he was taken from a religious|or for personal gratification, we are further INTELLIGENCE IN AMERICA, 

n’s meeting and cruelly scourged, by which his back |and further removed from a condition to engage Ww . 
dis- and breast were torn and cut, so that the blood|in anything in that state of mind which would aS ae the following from a number of Pat- 

» of flowed freely, at which many wept in seeing the| prove acceptable in the Divine sight. The object|"°™ § Monthly, showing the difference between 
ed; cruelty of the justices. But George says, ‘‘ The| of all our efforts should be, to acquit ourselves of this Republic and Great Britain, with respect to 

alt. Lord by his Divine power supported me, even|the duties devolving upon us for the sake of right-| ''S educational facilities and its newspapers : 
see while they were inflicting their cruelty upon my |eousness and peace, instead of striving to obtain| ‘ Reading and writing is a fair test of popular 
see | body ; that even then my spirit was raised, and/|selfishends. It is doubtless profitable thoroughly | intelligence, or, which amounts to the same thing, 

vell mouth opened to sing aloud in praises to the Lord|to analyze our motives in whatever we under-|the number of children who go to school, and the 
ing my God, that he counted me worthy to suffer for | take, that we may see whether they are pure, so| number of adults who take newspapers, periodi- 

1 is his name and ‘T'ruth’s sake.” \that every act, particularly if it concern society,|cals, and books, Now, the people of this Repub- 

you In 1661, George Whitehead, Edward Burrough,| may be based on the honest desire of bringing} lic esteem it one of their first duties to make ample 

and Richard Hubberthorn, appeared before a com-| honour to our Creator, by promoting the best in-| provision for the gratuigous instruction of youth, 
the mittee of parliament, and had liberty to state their| terest of others, as well as securing our own pre-|‘Their public schools are open every day except 
the objections to a bill drawn to suppress the meetings | servation. Was more care taken to look to the real | Sundays, to every class of citizens, are furnished 

On- of Friends, But their reasons against it not de-|object in view, and never to suffer ourselves to| with competent teachers and libraries, and have 

uits terring the committee from carrying it up to the| be urged forward by any other influence than the|an immense average attendance of pupils, Adding 
his house, they got some of the members to move| Spirit of the dear Redeemer, much suffering, dis-| to these the privateand grammar schools, the young 

own that they should be permitted to appear before|appointmeat and unprofitable labour, would no} ladies’ seminaries and colleges, and the theological 
hich parliament, and their reasons be heard why the|doubt be spared us in our several allotments. |and medical institutes, in all just 100,000 [scho. 

ield said bill should not be passed into a law. The| Paul may plant and Apollos water, but God| lars], and the number of pupils will reach 4,000,. 

that motion being agreed to, they Were called in before | alone can give the increase ; and all striving which | 000 ; which you will see, according to the usual 

yine the bar of the House of Commons, there being a| proceeds from the vain imagination of man, will| proportion of persons under 20 years of age, 
her jull house, and all in a quiet posture, ready to hear|only contribute to condemnation, though decked | comprises nine-tenths of our adolescence, or one 
ver what they had to offer. Each of them spoke to| with the most specious appearances, ‘True sin-| out of every five persons, 1 have seen it stated 
ich the provisions of the bill, and gave their objections, | cerity, the earnest and unceasing desire to serve| that less than 2,000,000 of your youths go to any 
por showing its inconsistency with their civil rights,|the Lord in the beauty of hoiiness, can only be| school, and that the amount of your Government 
rist and its opposition to the law of God, and the wor- | effectually blessed, knowing that in every import-| grant in aid of primary instruction falls short of 
hip | ship he required of them, After they concluded, |ant engagement, it is necessary to realize that| £100,000, while only one-half of your men, and ~ 
evil | as they withdrew, some of the members sitting|* the preparations of the heart in man and the|one-third of your women can read! Why,.the 





love | near the door, gently pulled G. Whitehead by the|answer of the tongue,” must be from the Lord.| State of New York alone, with only 3,000,000 
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of inhabitants, has a school fund of $6,641,930, | around. The size of the entire structure was 
and spends $2,249,814 annually on 11,537 dif-| about eight inches in its longest, and six in its 
ferent schools, in which 862,507 children are the| shortest diameter. ‘There was at least one open- 
recipients of their bounties, besides 36,183 at the| ing to get in and out, but this portion of the nest, 
private academies, ‘Thus, more than one-fourth| we could not examine thoroughly from the want 
of the whole population of the State receive edu-| of clear water; and after having been kept some 
cation at the district schools. time out of water, it was entirely deformed. 

That it is not wholly inefficient, is evident in| ‘The nest laid at the bottom of the pond, one 
that so many of our children grow up to be read-| foot and a-half deep in that place, and protected 
ers. Here is a little statement, for instance, of|by aquatic plants growing along shore. The 
the issues of our periodical and newspaper press, | water here is never subjected to any violent mo- 
which speaks much: tion, and thus the soft materials of which it was 
No. No. of copies) constructed, were resistant enough for that parti- 

printed annually. cular locality. 


Circulation. 


Dailies, ; 350 750,000 225,000,000) «We should think that under other circum- 
Tri-weeklies, 150 75,000 11,700,000 | stances, as, for instance, a current of water, cat- 
Semi-weeklies, 125 70,000 8,320,000 ¢.) would construct their nests of a substance 
Weeklies, — 2000 2,875,000 140,500,000 | more capable of resisting a chance of destruction. 
Semi-monthlies, 50 800,000 7,800,000 | ‘“‘ Further observations will tell us more about 
Monthlies, 100 900,000 10,800,000) this interesting subject, and it is with the hope 
Quarterlies, 25 20.000 80,000 


that some one will devote some attention to it, 
that we have brought before the Academy the 
very little it was our good fortune to observe on 
this occasion.” 


2800 5,000,000 422,600,000 

That is, nearly seventeen copies a year, of 
some publication or other, to every man, woman 
eto ae nation ; oe infants, | Per ** ‘The Friend.” 
aged and diseased persons, and those who cannot | . 
sand, at least a auger each week to every BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
family. Accordingly, 1 do not believe that there | Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
is an American family in the land which does not | of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
take in some newspaper or magazine. | am not| 
now arguing as to the character of these publica- | 
tions, which, by the way, are as good generally | 


as those of other nations, but only as to the fact| the gospel in Ireland; and after his return there- 
of their almost universal circulation, In the! from, he was arrested at Holme, in Cheshire, and 
United Kingdom there is not a daily paper print-| sent to Chester prison, The mittimus bearing date 
ed out of London; of those that are printed in| Twelfth month 28th, sets forth that, “ by reason 
London, all are too costly to be taken by the) of several expressions which we have this day, at 
poorer classes: which is true also of the quarter- | Holme, in the county of Chester, heard from a 
lies and monthlies ; and of the weekly or local|strange person, who calls himself Roger Long- 


——<> 





ROGER LONGWORTH. 
(Continued from page 148.) 
In the year 1678, Roger Longworth laboured in 


prints, only a few obtain any considerable circu- 
lation. 
—_—o—— 
For “‘ The Friend.” 





A CATFISH NEST. | 


worth, of Bolton, in the county of Lancaster, we 
do suspect that the said Roger Longworth is a 
papist.” It then says, that therefore they had 
tendered him the oath of allegiance and the oath 
of supremacy, which he had refused to take ; they 





The interesting article on the Water Snail and | therefore direct the keeper of Chester Castle to 
Stickleback, lately published in ‘The Friend,”| receive and hold his body until the next General 
recalled to my mind an article published in the; Quarter Sessions. On this mittimus Roger was 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, | detained in prison more than two months, and 
for last year, and which I send for insertion. | then discharged without trial, on a private order 
The article is by Charles Girard. ‘from one of the committing justices. He was 

“A few days since, in visiting a small pond, | several times in Holland and Germany, labouring 
situated above Schuylkill Falls village, an innu-| for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
merable quantity of small fish were seen along of liberty and peace. In 1681, after the Yearly 
shore, near the surface of the water. On ap-| Meeting at London, he in company with that emi- 
proaching them they all suddenly disappeared, | nent labourer in the gospel of Christ, Roger Hay- 
and the water being muddy, we could not tell|dock, passed over to the continent. They visited 
where they went. A scoop-net brought to light|‘ Holland, West-Friesland, Groningland, Frede- 
a subspherical mass, composed exclusively of|rickstadt, Hambrough, Saxony, Germany, Palati- 
green conferve, and which after examination|nate.” ‘They were imprisoned a short period, 
proved to be a regular nest, constructed, as we! but being released, and having fulfilled their duty 
suppose, by the parent fish, whose progeny it|towards the churches, they returned to England 
contained; for in it the small fishes, seen a mo-| about the middle of the Seventh month. During 
ment before near the surface, had gone to seek|the same year Roger was in Ireland. His old 
shelter. In all probability, the eggs were depo-| friend James Harrison, had his mind drawn to 
sited in it, and when hatched, the young, instead | Pennsylvania, and wrote to Roger about his pros- 
of dispersing themselves, remain for some time! pect, in the Eighth month this year,—although 
congregated, under the care of the parent who/|he did not remove until the next. 
provides food for them. | Inthe early part of the year 1682, Ann, the 

“The number of young fish gathered around oldest child of Phineas and Phebe Pemberton, 
the nest, was at least three to four hundred, and|then only four years old, began to decline. She 
of different sizes. ‘The largest were about 14/|was of a very affectionate disposition, and was 
inches long, and the smallest about three-fourths | very much attached to the old friend of her pa- 
ofan inch. This difference in size seems to us,| rents, Roger Longworth. He was at this time 
as indicating that eggs have been deposited and | about starting for another religious visit to Ger- 
fecundated at different periods in the nest, many, and when the young girl and her father 

“The structure of the nest was very simple, |took leave of him, she told him, she ‘* must never 
conferve: in strings were disposed circularly all|see him again.” He passed away to his hea- 











| worship. 





venly Father’s labour in a distant land, and she 
having filled the little service for others assigned 
her, by cheering the hearts of her parents and 
friends with her love and heavenly-mindedness, 
was taken away from all trouble before his 
return, 

About the close of the year 1682, Roger Long. 
worth holding a meeting in the open street in the 
parish of St. Olaves, Surry, was committed to 
prison to stand trial therefor, Sometime towards 
the close of the year 1683, or early in 1684, he 
crossed the ocean to the new world. After visit. 
ing Friends in the various provinces, he appears 
to have taken up his abode with his old friend 
James Harrrison, in the county of Bucks, in the 
province of Pennsylvania. 

He was at the Yearly Meeting held at Phila. 
delphia, in the Seventh month, and was one of 
those who signed an epistle addressed by that 
body to Friends in various parts of this continent, 
He remained in and about Pennsylvania until the 
beginning of the year 1685, when he embarked 
at New York for Europe. It is said that he went 
by way of Barbadoes; if so, his tarriance there 
must have been brief, for he was in London about 
the time of the Yearly Meeting, the end of the 
Third and beginning of the Fourth months, On 
the 14th of the Fourth month he was arrested at 
a meeting in Friends’ house, Grace-church street, 
and by the lord mayor was committed to New- 
gate. At the sessions held Fifth month 13th, he 
was tried, found guilty, and fined. Being return- 
ed to the same prison, he was kept there fifteen 
weeks, He was then discharged by the sheriffs, 

Having visited England, Ireland, and Holland, 
he came to Barbadoes, from whence he returned 
to Pennsylvania in the Third month, 1687. Dur- 
ing the ensuing summer, a very fatal fever pre- 
vailed amongst the settlers in Bucks county, and 
many valuable Friends died with it. 
these was Roger Longworth. About eight weeks 
after his return from Barbadoes, he was taken ill. 
The fever was very violent, yet he was preserved 
in much meekness and patience, lying very still 
and quiet during the two weeks in which the 
strength of his natural constitution resisted the 
efforts of disease. At the end of that period, he 
was graciously released from suffering. His 
death took place the 7th of Sixth month, (now 
Eighth,) 1687, when he was about 57 years old, 

His friends William Yardley, and Phineas 
Pemberton, prepared a memorial of him, of which 
the following extracts contain the most important 
particulars, He was ‘¢a man of peaceable dispo- 
sition, gentle and mild, ready and willing to serve 
his friends to the utmost of his ability, and a very 
diligent labourer in the work of the Lord, willing 
to spend and be spent, not counting anything in this 
world too dear to part with, for the same. The 
Lord did eminently bless his ministry.” . . He tra- 
velled ** much in England, where he suffered im- 
prisonment in several places, Six times he passed 
through Holland, and some others of those pro- 
vinces ;—also part of Germany,—several times as 
far as Dantzick, where he laboured much for the 
release of Friends, who then were prisoners there, 
writing to the king, magistrates and officers, on 
their behalf. At Embden, where Friends were 
sufferers, he laboured for their freedom, and it being 
a time of hot persecution, went through the streets, 
warning the people to repent of their wickedness.” 
Although he was for this imprisoned, yet at an- 
other time in that place having delivered a paper 
on behalf of the liberty of his friends, he was 
called into the council-room and received ina 
friendly manner, with promise of freedom to the 
people called Quakers, in matters of faith and 
He also had good service with magis- 
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trates, lawyers, priests and colleagues, and was|was having been at a meeting in the house of|and thus cut us off from the substantial pleasures 


several times a prisoner in those parts. 
times he passed through Ireland, visiting Friends, 
where he had good service, sometimes among the 
Irish when at mass. Once he passed through 
part of Scotland, twice at Barbadoes, once through 
New England and Virginia, twice in Maryland 
and Jerseys, and twice at Pennsylvania, having 
travelled by land above twenty thousand miles,— 
his travels by water, not being much less. Though 
he was often in storms and tempests at sea,— 
perils by land,—and met with bad spirits and ex- 
ercises of divers kinds, yet the Lord stood by him} 
and made him a successful instrument in His 
hand. He passed cheerfully through all, by the 
power of Him that called him thereto;—not being 
slack to labour in word and doctrine, wherever 
he came, to the edifying of the brethren, and re- 
conciling things where he found them amiss, He} 
settled and established meetings in many parts 
where he came, to the great comfort and refresh- 
ment of the upright in heart; by which he got a 
name amongst the ancients, and is recorded 
among the worthies of the Lord.” 


JAMES HARRISON, 


James Harrison was born near Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, about the year 1628. He was 
brought up a shoemaker, and lived at Stiall- 
Green, in Cheshire, where he followed his pro- 
fession. He had received a good education, and 
was one of the seekers after righteousness in that 
day, and being early convinced of the Truth of 
the doctrines professed by George Fox, he was| 
zealous in their support, and willing to suffer in 
their faithful maintenance. He received a gift in 
the ministry soon after his convincement, and tra- 
velled into the north of England on a religious 
visit in 1655, In the same year he married 
Anna Heath, who proved a valuable help-meet 
to him, 

James Harrison was often abroad labouring in 
the ministry, and whether abroad or at home, 
suffered persecution. It was the common lot of 
all who were convinced of the Truth, and were 
faithful to it. Being in Derbyshire in 1650, and 
going toa meeting at Peak-Forest, he and his| 
Friends were set on by a priest and a rabble of 
rude followers. Many of the Friends, among} 
whom James was one, were sorely beaten and| 
bruised, having the hair pulled from their heads, | 
and their bodies shamefully abused. All which | 
unchristian usage, Besse says, “they bore with 
an innocent patience, not lifting up an hand) 
against their persecutors.” 

On the 20th of Tenth month in the following 
year, being at a meeting in Shrewsbury, he with 
three other Friends were taken by soldiers and 
kept at the guard-house all night, and much 
abused. The next day the mayor tendered them 
the oath, and committed them to prison. Here 
he was kept a prisoner until the 11th of the Third | 
month, 1661, when he was released by the king’s | 
proclamation, 

In the early part of 1664, James Harrison and | 
John Cartwright being at the house of Edward | 
Bourne, in Worcestershire, were arrested by a| 
file of soldiers, On being asked for the orders 


|separate us, 





under which they were acting, one of them pre- | 
sented his pistol, saying, “that is our order.” | 
The prisoners were then committed to Worcester | 
goal, and James Harrison’s horse was seized at | 
the inn where he had left it, and taken away. In| 
the same year for his faithfulness to his Christian | 


duty, he was committed to prison in Chester Cas- | 


tle, where he was also confined in each of the two 
subsequent years. The imprisonment in 1666, 
lasted for six months. 





The charge against him | 


Five | Thomas Janney. 


Whilst confined here, he thus wrote to his 
wife :— 

“Most dear, and right dearly beloved wile, 
whom | love in the Lord our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
for thy reverent, courteous behaviour in gesture 
and words, towards me and the Lord. whom we 
serve. Thy words are penetrating words, and 
hath entered my heart with impressions that can 
never be blotted out; and thus with a real ac- 
knowledgment of thy spiritual and lively testimo- 
ny that breaks and tenders my heart, | rest, thy 
very loving husband, 

James Harrison.” 
“Castle of Chester, 26th of Eighth mo., 1666.” 

In answer she says :— 

“ Dear love,—I had a great desire to come and 
see thee, with my little child,* if it were the will 
of the Lord ; but this I believe, that neither death, 
nor life, nor any other thing, shall be able to 
So, dear heart, farewell. Let us 
hear from thee as often as thou can. 

Anne Harrison.” 

Phineas Pemberton, after narrating the impri- 
sonments which James passed through, thus adds, 
«In all the before-mentioned sufferings and other 
exercises, his wife, that worthy matron, was not 
dejected nor cast down, but went through all with 
a cheerful spirit, having her aim ana eye upon 
that lot and inheritance, whose builder and maker 
is God, and is beyond the reach of persecutors. 
Whether he was in bonds, or at liberty,—in suf- 
ferings, or out of sufferings——always managing 
his and her own business, and herself with great 
prudence and dexterity ; taking delight, and mak- 
ing it her business, how to spend her days in the 
service of Truth, and the serving of its friends ; 
behaving herself in such an even frame and tem- 
per of spirit, to all persons, and at all times, that 
she was greatly beloved of Friends, and enemies 
scarce daring to come nigh, her conduct was so 
prudent.” 

* Phebe, afterwards the wife of Phineas Pemberton. 

(To be continued.) 


——<—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 


IMPORTANT PERIOD. 


“Yesterday, I was eighteen years old. This 
is a very important period. May | form good 
habits now in the morning of my life, and be 
more and more watchful over my words, and ac- 
tions, so as to become a good example to others, 
Wilt thou, dearest Father, be pleased to preserve 
me from the many evils that abound in the world!” 
—E. Jefferis. 

Were this more the concern and prayer of the 
rising generation, from how many snares would 
they be preserved! ‘The attractions and allure- 
ments of the fashionable and vain world, would, 
we doubt not, be overcome, and we might hope 


\that a greater number of the youth than is now 


the case, would, through Divine Grace, become 
prepared for future usefulness in Society; and 
walking according to the pattern shown them in 
the Mount, where God appeared unto them face 
to face, they would become as waymarks and 
standard-bearers in the church, and finally be 
made “pillars in the house of God,” as this dear 
Friend was, “to go no more out,” 


Oh! my dear young Friends, there is in our| 


fallen nature a proneness to evil, which through 
the temptations of Satan, is ready to run into the 
maxims and manners of “ the world which lieth 
in wickedness,” and would incline us to sell our 
birthright for the gratifications of time and sense, 


of the children of God. It is a great mercy where 
any are, in whatever way He pleaseth, stopped 
in their career, and turned to seek after the know- 
ledge of God as durable riches, For however 
laudable it may be to be entrusted as stewards 
with a portion of this world’s possessions, yet the 
time will come when it will be said, “ Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be 
no longer steward.” Then, if we are ina proper 
state of mind, will we not account it as His great- 
est blessing to us, that we have been brought to 
seek an inheritance with the saints in light, and 
at such a time be enabled to “ feel like a weaned 
child,” and have an assurance granted, that there 
is a mansion prepared for us. 

Well, dear young Friends, it is said that “ it 
\is through tribulation that we must enter the 
kingdom ; therefore we ought to be willing to bear 
our portion of suffering. 

To look outward, the signs of the times are 
discouraging ; but let us not look outward but in- 
ward, for “ the Lord will be the hope of his peo- 
ple, and the strength of the children of Israel.” 

When He raised up this people, there was a 
discouraging time in the outward appearance, but 
as all eyed their Captain, and the bishop of their 
souls, way was gradually made for them, and 
they were made acquainted with one another in 
the Lord, and with a fellowship in Hii, which all 
the opposition of their enenies could not destroy. 

In this shaking time, let each one of us eye the 
Captain above all, and seek for ourselves to know 
the right way of the Lord ; “ And if any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.” His power is the same as it was 
at the beginning, and He is as willing to work for 
His Truth’s sake; the lack is with us; therefore 
* let us gird up the loins of our minds, watch and 
be sober, and hope to the end.” Let us not get 
discouraged and cast away the shield of faith, as 
though it had not been anointed with oil ;” for I 
believe if we would only bow low enough, He 
would in his own time and way open to us the 
|course for us to pursue, and eventually cause his 
people to “ sing his praise on the banks of deliv- 
erance.” 

Our Saviour said, ‘ Other sheep have I, which 
are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice; and there shall be one 
fold and one Shepherd.” And while some may 
be tampering with the talents committed to their 
care, letting in lukewarmness, producing weak- 
ness, until an unwillingness enters to stand in the 
gap, He may be preparing others to enter in and 
labour, who will be made willing to bear his bur- 
dens, and help build up the broken-down walls of 
Zion, that “ Jerusalem may yet become an eter- 
nal excellency, a joy of many generations,” 
Therefore “ let us beware lest there enter into any 
one of us an evil heart of unbelief in departing 
from the living God,” as though he had departed 
from us. Know that is for our good, and his own 
glory, he is permitting us to be tried ; for it is re- 
|corded that, “*1 the Lord your God am a jealous 
|God,” and “ His glory he will not give to another.” 
Let us therefore cheerfully submit to [His proving 
of us, with the assurance as we follow Him, “ that 
all things will work together for good to them 
who love God; to them who are the called ac- 
cording to His purpose.” 

N. G., Pa., First month, 1854. 

a 
| Letters from Naples announce that another an- 
cient town has been discovered several feet under 
\ground, between Acerno and Scaffari. It is 
stated that it does not resemble Herculaneum or 
Pompeii in any respect. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 
(Continued from page 150.) 

“It was deemed essential by our ancestors, 
that certain remedies should be applied three, 
seven, or nine times, The importance of these 
numbers is also shown in other connexions. A 
royal salute with cannon is to this day composed 
of three times seven or twenty one guns, A su- 
perstition was prevalent, that a company of thir- 
teen was unlucky, and that one of the number 
was certain to die within the year. The fact 
might be so, as the probabilities of life are in 
something approaching to that proportion. The 
seventh son of a seventh son (an occurrence, the 
infrequency of which would necessarily place it 
beyond the opportunity of frequent observation) 
was supposed to be born a genius, and some even 
averred that he had the power of healing scrofu- 





lous disorders, like former monarchs, by his 
touch. At all events, it was deemed essential 
that he must be brought up to the study of medi- 
cine. ‘These notions were doubtless derived from 
the frequent use of the perfect number seven 
among the Jews. 

« «The hand of glory,’ as it was called, though 
a phrase almost unintelligible to modern ears, was 
regarded by our forefathers as endowed with 
strangely mystic virtues, and was frequently em- 
ployed by thieves and housebreakers in their de- 
predations, since it was supposed to confer the 
power of entering houses without obstruction 
from any one who might encounter it. The hand 
of a malefactor exposed on the highway was to be 
obtained. ‘The effect of this, when duly prepar- 
ed, was, that it took away (so it was believed) all 
power of motion from the person before whom it 
was held. 

‘“‘ The singular influences ascribed by our fore- 
fathers to the moon, are evidently remnants of 
the more ancient pagan worship of that luminary. 
Pigs were to be killed and sheep shorn at the 
period of its fulness, and wood was to be cut at 
the same fortunate conjuncture. Peas and beans 
were to be sown, according to Tusser’s husband- 
ry, in the moon’s wane. Among the caricatures 
to be found in an antique book, a superstitious 
man is thus satirized: ‘He will not commit his 
seed to the earth when the soil, but when the 
moon requires it: he will have his hair cut when 
the moon is either in Leo, that his locks may 
stare like the lion’s shag; or in Aries, that they 
may curl like a ram’s horn. Whatever he would 
have to grow, he sets about when she is in her 
increase ; but lor what he would have made less, 
he chooses her wane.’ ” 

‘* We believe that even yet, in London, a shop 
exists in which certain beads are sold, made from 
the root of the white briony, and once supposed 
to possess a singular virtue when hung around 
the necks of children cutting their teeth. But 
such delusions are fast disappearing before the 
increasing light of intelligence ; and though per- 
sons are still to be found who transmit to ignorant 
men and simple women the traces of such old- 
fashioned superstitions, they are destined soon to 
share the fate of the broomstick of the witch, and 
the terrors of St. George and the dragon. It is 
the happiness of Britain to possess, above many 
nations, an enlightened community. It will be a 
happier day still, when her population shall learn 
that charms, omens, and prodigies are not the 
most deadly forms of superstition ; that its worst 
form is exhibited when men set up, as they are 
ever prone to do, the outward and sensible as 
protections, instead of the inward and spiritual ; 
and when they believe that any man is safe with- 
out the guardianship of an almighty Providence, 





or happy without a consciousness of being recon- 
ciled to God through faith in his Son, and doing 
the things which please him.” 

“ Delusions associated with imperfect discovery. 
The infancy of society is always conspicuously 
distinguished by a love for the marvellous. Won- 
der is but the voracious appetite of a starving 
mind, and, like other resistless cravings, will sub- 
mit to be fed with unwholesome food rather than | 
not to be fed at all. In estimating the figments| 
and hallucinations of past ages, we must remem- 
ber that the sympathies of mind are rarely retro- 
spective. It is more easy to conceive of increased 
knowledge in the future than of defective know- 
ledge in the past. However reluctant we may be to 
admit of the progress which shall render our pre- 
sent attainments childish and obsolete, it is still 
more difficult to make due allowance for the errors 
of those who fell far below the points which, with 
a natural self-flattery, we suppose ourselves to 
have reached. But the history of mankind is the) 
narrative of growth attained by very slow and 
often very irregular advances. ‘There have been 
certain periods when (to use a well-known meta- 
phor) the day has broken upon the mountain tops 
of more intelligent minds, whilst the valleys be- 
low have been shrouded in darkness; and there 
have been other periods when, to use Milton’s fine 
image, ‘the overshadowing train of error has 
swept the lights out of the firmament’ again.” 

‘¢The progress of geographical discovery will 
illustrate these observations. It is our happiness 
to live at a time when this department of know- 
ledge has been largely and successfully prose- 
cuted. The travellers of England will yield the 
palm to no other country for patient and perse- 
vering enterprise. ‘They have penetrated almost 
all lands, toiled through the burning deserts of 
the Sahara, and shivered under the ice-bound re- 
gions of the northern pole.” 

‘** When the ancients stepped out of the circle 
of their positive knowledge, they involved them- 
selves in a mass of the most palpable errors, 
The fables of the Cimmerians, who dwelt at the 
ends of the ocean clouded in perpetual night ; the 
story of Zolus and his bag of winds; the island 
of Circe, peopled by enchanters—were delusions 
which, propagated by the idle and believed by 
the credulous, would very naturally take root in| 
barren and uncultivated soils. The notions of 
thé later Jews respecting the productions of the 
earth may be learned from many passages of the 
Talmud. Enormous birds, capable of seizing 
elephants and flying away with them, were sup- 
posed to abound in certain remote districts, One 
of these birds is represented in Rabbinical story 
as standing up to the lower joint of the leg in wa- 
ter, and thus to have been seen by certain mari- 
ners. Imagining that the water could not have 
been very deep, from the small portion of the 
bird’s body immersed in the water, these mariners 
were about to bathe in the spot, when a superna- 
tural voice addressed them, ‘ Step not in there ; 
for seven years ago, a carpenter dropped his axe 
in that water, and it has not yet reached the bot- 
tom,’”’* 

‘Plutarch speaks also of little snakes, which 
crept into men’s bodies—only an exaggeration of 
the tortures still inflicted in the marshy lands of 
Africa by the guinea-worm. 

“The ancient geographer, Strabo, represented 


cause of the extreme heat of the sun and the in. 
tervention of the torrid zone. He placed in Af. 
rica the region of the Antipodes of Antichthones, 
where he supposed the Nile to rise, and to flow 
under the ocean till it reached the upper hemis. 
phere. Travellers of that day spoke of trees 
which bore flowers like water-pots ; whilst the 
most energetic efforts were made to discover the 
site of the ancient Paradise, the western nations 
assigning its position eastward, and the eastern 
nations westward—both agreeing in believing that 
it was equally distant from themselves. Had 
half the amount of spiritual exertion been directed 
to the real paradise, it would not have so con. 
stantly eluded their search, 

““When,-afier the destruction of the Roman 
empire by the Goths and Vandals, Arabia became 
the most learned nation of its day, and took under 
its protection the discarded literature of Europe, 
the geographical notion of the period was, that 
the earth, like an egg, lay floating in an ocean of 
unmitigable gloom. India was then spoken of as 
abounding in gold and silver islands, Mention 
was made of a fourth continent, not discoverable 
because of the power of the sun. Ethiopia was 
represented as remarkable as the land of Prester 
John, whose territory was divided into islands by 
the rivers running from Paradise. The palace 
of this redoubtable king, men were told, was built 
of precious stones, and lighted by carbuncles, At 
the same time, Gog and Magog were exhaustless 
topics of interest. A traveller was sent out by 
one of the caliphs, with strict injunctions not to 
return till he had seen Gog’s dwelling. Under 
such a stimulus, can we wonder that he speedily 
discovered it? He found it—so he said—built of 
iron, cemented with brass, and its gates were fifty 
cubits high. In subsequent maps, this castle was 
made to tower at the extremity of Asia.” 

‘One of the great difficulties which Columbus 
had to overcome in the prosecution of his mari- 
time discoveries, was the notion entertained by 
Spanish divines as to the shape of the sea. He 
was gravely assured, that his vessels would, if 
they proceeded in a certain direction, sail down 
a declivity, which they would not be able again 


to ascend.” 
(To be continued.) 


a ete 
From the Leisure Hour. 


A Visit to the Gutta Percha Works, 


One beautiful morning, a short time since, we 
found ourselves in a quiet and somewhat dirty 
thoroughfare, known as Wharf-road, City-road, 
the location of the factory of the Gutta Percha 
Company. Provided with a passport, we entered 
their works, and spent a very interesting * leisure 
hour” in the inspection of the curious processes 
by which this truly wonderful production is adapt- 
ed to such a surprising multiplicity of uses. It 
must excite astonishment in every mind that 
an article, the knowledge of which was so recent- 
ly confined to a few Malayans, should within so 
short a time have given occupation to the two 
hundred persons employed in these works, to say 
nothing of the multitudes who, by patent and 
otherwise, are already engaged in its sale and 


manufacture throughout the land. For three 
centuries and a half Europeans dwelt on 


the spots where it was raised, yet, strangely 
enough, it remained unknown to them till the 


Britain as a land not worth the conquest, and| year 1842! 


Ireland as a region of eternal snows, peopled by 
cannibals. Even so late as the time of Claudius, 
Mela, a Roman geographer, supposed that all the 
southern parts of the world were inaccessible, be- 








* “D'TIsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature.” 


Were the present a fitting place for a grave 
dissertation, we might, perhaps, pen an interest- 
ing passage on the marvellous mode in which 
great discoveries are providentially adapted to 
particular periods in the world’s history ; remain- 
ing hid it may be in total obscurity, or else lying 
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under the very eyes of mankind unnoticed and 
unknown, until the appointed moment of their de- 
velopment arrives. But we refrain from this 
curious speculation: our business is now simply 
to describe things which came under our notice, 

Just inside the gates of the factory, as we en- 
tered, stood a large wagon full of lumps of a sub-| 
stance somewhat resembling, at a distance, a load | 
of cocoa-nuts, with the outward fibrous husk still | 
on them. ‘To the touch, however, on approach- | 
ing, the difference was sufficiently palpable ; they 
were far more solid and much heavier than the 
objects to which they seemed to bear soime re-| 
semblance. 

A very common practice among the cunning 
barbarians is to extend the bulk and increase the 
weight of their lumps of gutta percha by inserting 
stones, while the substance is yet in a plastic state 
and is being moulded into suitable sizes for trans- 
mission to this country. One shape, however, is 
by no means rigidly adhered to. 
some lumps fashioned into rude representations of 
ducks, with two little berries for eyes ; represen- 
tations of fish and crocodiles are by no means 
uncommon ; while one lump has been received in 
the shape of an infant’s head ! 

Leaving the yard, we were shown the “ cutting 
machine,” where an immense solid disc of iron 


was revolving vertically, about 150 or 200 times) 


per minute, against an inclined shelf, down which 
the blocks of gutta percha were guided by a work-| 
man, and being caught by the knives inserted in| 
the disc, they were rapidly cut into slices, 
large stones moulded into the lumps played sad 
havoc with the knives. 
curred even during the few moments we stood 
looking on, 

We now passed on to another department, 
where the gutta percha is separated from the dirt 


One instance of this oc-| 


ultimate achievements in this direction may be, 
time alone can tell. 

It is now rolled out into sheets, or driven b 
curious and complicated machinery into tubes, It 
is also cut into longitudinal slips, for “ driving 
bands,” &c., which appear to be very useful ; so 
much so, indeed, that we were shown a testimo- 
nial from an eminent brewing establishment, 
stating that their introduction had effected in re- 
spect to that single item of expense alone an 
annual saving of £30 !* 

Perhaps the most curious application of gutta 
percha is that which we shall now attempt to de- 
scribe. A portion of the machinery being point- 
ed out to us, in connection with the numerous 
lathes in operation in various parts of the build- 
ing, we were obligingly asked to notice anything 
peculiar which might strike us in two of the 
wheels above us, ‘The fact was, that the portion 
of the machinery alluded to worked without any 


We were shown| noise whatever; the cause of which was this :-— 


The teeth of one wheel were of gutta percha, 
while those of the other, which worked in them, 
were constructed in the ordinary way of iron, 
thus avoiding the disagreeable noise necessarily 
caused by friction in such cases, This was cer- 
tainly a very agreeable change for the better, and 
|would save amateurs fond of mingling with the 
complicated operations of machinery many a 
headache, even if it had no alleviating influence 
on those who were daily accustomed to it. On 


|expressing a doubt as to the durability of the 


The| thing, we were assured that the wheel in question 


had been in daily use for fifteen months, turning 
five lathes, without receiving any perceptible da- 
mage. It required no oil, but was slightly greas- 
ed; and our conductor admitted that the results 
of this curious and interesting experiment had 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations, So 





and all other extraneous mutter which is often! far as the noise was concerned, it presented to us 


mixed up with it. 


Here we found several spa-|a most agreeable contrast with a similar pair of 


cious tanks, into which the sliced gutta percha| wheels a few yards off; and we therefore com- 


was cast, for the purpose of boiling, by means of 
the waste steam from the engine. Being thus re- 
duced to a uniform consistency, it is put into what 
is technically called a teaser,” which is some-| 


mend the hint to our manufacturing friends. 
There is an old adage—not to be despised, 

however, on account of its antiquity—which was 

constantly recurring to us while inspecting vari- 


. . . . | . . 
thing like what is known as a “ scutcher” in a|ous departments of this concentration of marvels 


cotton mill. ‘This is a circular metal box, con-| 
taining a cylinder or drum, covered with rows of| 


—* Necessity is the mother of inventions.” The 
large wicker baskets in which gutta percha, in its 





bent jagged teeth, which revolves about 700 times | 
per minute, The shreds into which the gutta| 
percha is thus torn fall into vats of cold water, | 
and the gutta percha, being non-absorbent, floats | 
on the top, whilst the various impurities sink to| 
the bottom. 

It is now subjected to another process, which is 
facetiously termed “ kneading”—a term, however, | 
which will give our housewives an accurate idea | 
of the nature of the process, The ‘ kneaders” are | 
thick, strong iron boxes, about three feet long) 
and a foot and a half deep, and are kept hot by | 
being enveloped in a chest, or jacket, containing | 
steam, Inside these boxes the mass of gutta| 
percha, hot from the boiling tank, is firmly se-| 
cured. The chest contains a drum, which, con- | 
tinually revolving, presses the doughy gutta per- | 
cha without intermission against the sides of the| 
chest. But we fear it is almost impossible clearly | 


earlier stages, is carried about from one portion 
of the machinery to another, had slips of gutta 
percha fastened round the handles, It had been 
put on while in a plastic state, and was therefore 
moulded to the exact shape required by the hand 





* We were told that some object to the use of gutta 
percha “ driving bands,” from the difficulty experienced 
in joining them; but the following instructions will re- 
move all obstacles in this direction. Cut the ends of 
the band obliquely at an angle of thirty or forty de- 
grees, making the band rather shorter than the length 
required. Secure one end toa board or bench bya 
clamp, or a couple of nails. Having heated a piece of 
iron—say one inch broad and half an inch thick—to the 
temperature of a laundress’s smoothing-iron, so that it 
will soften the gutta percha without burning or discol- 
ouring it, place the iron between the cut edges of the 
band, pressing them against it, and keeping the band 
always in a straight direction until the edges are tho- 
roughly softened, and in a sticky state. Then remove 
the iron, and press the two edges together as closely as 





to describe the minutize of the process of manu-| possible, after which a couple of nails may be driven 
facture, without indulging in illustrations to an | into the ae — of the a by a a . 
— -. | by means of a clamp, so as to make a smooth joint. 

ae which a limits will by = a | band of ordinary thickness may thus be rendered fit for 

t this stage it is easy to incorporate gutta percha ‘use in ten or fifteen minutes, or even sooner, by the ap- 
with other substances ; as, for instance, when it 1S | plication of cold water. Flat joints may be made in 
desired to remove, to some extent, its rigidity | like manner by shaving down the ends a little, so as, 
and tenacity, and to secure a greater deyree aon laid one on the other, not to be much thicker 
elasticity, that object is effected by the admixture than the other portion. Heat the surface of the splices, 


. : “iss oor ; and press them together by a weight or clamp. Avoid 
of India-rubber, Lhis principle is already car- heating the band throughout, and pare the edges when 
ried out to an astonishing extent; and what the cold. 





of the party who was to use it ; and being solidified 
by the application of cold water, it had permanently 
retained the requisite form. Nowit is sufficiently 
obvious, that to any one who has to carry those 
large baskets full of weighty articles, it must be 
considerably more agreeable to the hand to be in 
contact with a soft cool material like gutta percha, 
than the uneven and comparatively hard substance 
presented in the original wicker handle. The 
same principle was applied in all parts of the 
building. Most of the knives had a thin coating 
of gutta percha on the handles, which we were 
assured by the workmen make an agreeably per- 
ceptible difference to their hands in the course of 
a day’s work, We also saw brushes, similar to 
those used by bookbinders and others, which had 
a casing of gutta percha around the twine with 
which the bristles are fastened on; thus render- 
ing them twice as durable, seeing that the gutta 
percha is impervious to the wet; while any 
artisan who has used a brush much exposed to 
the water well knows how speedily it is “ used up.” 
Let them take this hint: warm a small piece of 

utta percha in boiling water, and while in a plas. 
tic state squeeze it with the hand round the twine 
which binds the bristles, until cold, and it is at 
once ready for use. Some knife blades had be. 
come loose and fallen out; they were placed in 
with gutta percha, and when solidified by cold 
water, such are its contracting properties, that 
they were as tight, if not perhaps more so, than 
in their original state. This, too, is a suggestion 
which will be very useful to operatives; for only 
a small modicum of ingenuity is requisite to apply 
the principle ad infinitum. We may add, also, 
that while the gutta percha, as thus applied to 
tools, is in a plastic state, you may mark them 
with your initials, &c., by the use of any sharp- 
pointed iron instrument, and thus be enabled to 
“know your own.” We must leave the ingehi- 
ous mechanic to draw on his imagination for 
other applications of this sort, as space positively 
forbids further detail. 


(To be continued.) 





Agricultural Changes at the West.—Instead of 
exporting corn to tidewater to the extent which 
they have done for the last four or five years, the 
farmers of the West are converting their grain 
into bacon and pork, by which operation they re- 
alize important advantages. In 1851, there ar- 
rived at tidewater on the Hudson, 6,487,540 
bushels of corn. During the same number of 
weeks this year, the arrivals have been 2,271,370 
bushels—a falling off of some sixty per cent. In 
1851, the arrivals of bacon at tidewater were 
10,398,900 pounds, and in 1853, the arrivals 
have been 19,330,500 pounds—an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. The arrivals of pork this 
year exceed those of 1851 by more than 100 per 
cent, These figures are instructive in an agri- 
cultural point of view, and evince wisdom in 
Western farmers. By converting corn into meat, 
the husbandman retains on his farm every pound 
of manure that his coarse grains will produce 


| when fed to swine and fatting cattle, for the bene- 


fit of his somewhat impoverished fields. If he 
exports corn, oats, peas, and other crops, as well 
as his wheat, very little manure can be made, 
and his land must suffer a rapid deterioration.— 
Rochester American, 

Arrowroot Crops in Natal,—The extraordina- 
ry productiveness of arrowroot in the soil of Na- 
tal, is illustrated by the fact that, from a plot of 
less than half an acre, on the estate of Mr. 
Moorewood, at Compensation, a quantity of the 
root or tubers has been taken, weighing 12,700 
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pounds, and this crop has been sold for cash at 
1d. per pound, being upwards of £50 for less 
than halfanacre! The prepared arrowroot from 
this lot has been sold in this town at Ls, per 
pound.—Cape Town Mail, 


ee 


‘« Prayers and tears are the weapons with which 
the saints have gained the most glorious victories.” 
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There is nothing which more strikingly marks 
the moral degeneracy of the men who take part in 
the legislative councils of the nation, (and if they 
are a fair representation of the people, in the na- 
tion itself,) than the undisguised and imperious 
manner in which the slaveholders of the Southern 
States are urging their schemes for the extension 
of their “ peculiar institution,” and the success with 
which they strive, by intimidation or hollow pro- 
mises, to bring unprincipled politicians from the 
free States to succumb to their demands, and un- 
blushingly consent to desert and betray the cause 
of freedom, for the chance of being smiled upon 
by a party, whose leaders are driving or seducing 
them to pander to their insatiable lust for power. 
It is humiliating to observe how completely and 
how olien the principles of justice and truth appear 
to be lost sight of or disregarded in our legislative 
halls; and with how many who are busiest there, 
the main question appears to be, how shall I act 
so as best to promote my own selfish plans, or to 
bring most surely disappointment upon a rival, or 
on an opposing faction. 

There has already been given lamentable evi- 
dence of a determination on the part of some of 
the most influential members in the present Con- 
gress, to bring the subject of slavery before it, 
with the view of breaking down the barriers here- 
tofore created against its encroachments, and 
thereby more widely extended its evils, and more 
securely fastened them upon our country. Sena- 
tor Douglass, of Illinois, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, has introduced a bill into 
the Senate, for the erection of two territorial gov- 
ernments, one for Nebraska, and the other for 
Kansas, which bill contains the following provi- 
sion: 

“Section 21st. And be it further enacted, that in order 
to avoid all misconstruction, it is hereby declared to be 
the true intent and meaning of this act, as far as the ques- 
tion of slavery is concerned, to carry into practical opera- 
tion the following propositions and principles established 
by the Compromise measures of 1850, to wit: First. That 
all questions pertaining to slavery in the Territories and 
in the new States to be formed therefrom, are to be 
left to the decision of the people residing therein, through 
their appropriate representatives. Second. That all cases 
involving title to slaves and questions of personal free- 
dom, are referred to the adjudication of the local tri- 
bunals, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Third. That the provisions of the 
constitution and laws of the United States in respect to 
fugitives from service, are to be carried into faithful ex- 
ecution in all the organized Territories, the same as in 
the States.” 

Both the proposed territories are north of 36° 
30’ north latitude, and therefore come within the 
provision of the bill passed when Missouri was 
admitted into the Union as a State, commonly 
called the ** Missouri Compromise,” by which bill 
it was solemnly stipulated that slavery was to be 
for ever excluded from all territory acquired from 
France, west of the Mississippi and north of the 
above-mentioned parallel. It is well known that this 
“compromise” like all others which our Govern- 
ment has made upon the subject of slavery, had its 
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origin with the slaveholders themselves. The great 
excitement produced throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land by the Missouri question, 
brought conviction to their minds, that the “ pecu- 
liar institution” was one, which the people of the 
free States were then loth to tolerate; and so firm 
was the stand taken in favour of prohibiting invo- 
luntary servitude within the limits of the State 
proposed to be admitted; and so unanswerable 
were the arguments adduced on the floor of Con- 
gress, in support of its right to impose the restric. 
tion and its duty to limit the extent of slave ter- 
ritory; that fearing lest the non-slaveholding 
representatives would carry their amendment; as 
a last resort the slaveholders came forward, and 
offered as a compromise the section which pro- 
hibits for ever the introduction of slavery into the| 
said territory, west of the Mississippi lying north of | 
36° 30’ north latitude. The celebrated ordinance 
of 1787 had in the same manner excluded it from 
the north-west territory, and the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois are bound in their compact 
with the United States never to admit slavery 
within their limits, 

It is to be deplored that the ‘* Missouri Compro- 
mise” was ever consummated ; and it is becoming 
more and more apparent that one of the parties to 
the compact, having succeeded for the time in| 
allaying the zeal, and quieting the fears of the 
advocates of freedom, in regard to the encroach- 
ments of slavery and the injustice of slave repre- 
sentation, so far as to secure the admission of a new 
slave State, are prepared, whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers, to set at naught that portion of the 
covenant, then, solemnly declared to be irrevoca- 
ble, which was intended to impose some bounds 
to their odious and degrading system. 

The shallow apology made for the attempt, now 
making to violate the plighted faith of the Govern- 
ment, and to allow slaveholders to carry their 
debasing and destructive system beyond the limits 
which they have themselves prescribed and volun- 
tarily bound themselves to maintain for ever, is, 
that the Compromise of 1852 was intended to 
abrogate that of 1820, and that by it the free 
States relinquished the restriction they had im- 
posed, when they so reluctantly consented to the 
admission of Missouri as a slave State. ‘This 
subterfuge is of recent birth, at least it does not 
appear to have been thought of at the last session 
of Congress, when bills for the erection of the ter- 
ritorial government of Nebraska were brought be- 
fore the Senate by more than one of the advo- 
cates of slavery, in all of which the perpetual 
obligation of the Missouri Compromise was recog- 
nised. It is notorious that in the contentions 
preceding the consummation of the Compromise 
of 1852, an effort was made by one, if not more, of 
the champions for slavery, to satisly the demands | 
of the North by a declaration of Congress, that the 
restriction of slavery, south of 36° 30' should be 
extended to the Pacific ; but the attempt was un- 
successful ; it being clearly understood that no fur- | 
ther declaration of Congress was necessary, to 
secure the application of the law of 1820 to all| 
the territory belonging to the United States at that 
time, and further legislation for territory acquired 
since, could not render void the covenant to which 
all parties had deliberately agreed. 

So fully was this admitted, that within the past 
year the President of the Senate, a notorious and 
influential advocate of the slave system, expressed 
his oppostion to the erection of any territorial go- 
vernment in Nebraska, unless the clause of the 
Missouri Compromise, prohibiting slavery north 
of 36° 30’, was first repealed, 

The idea is preposterous, that the non-slave- 
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proposal to keep slavery south of the parallel of 
36° 30’, as far west as the Pacific, because they did 
not deem it a sufficient compliance with the de- 
mands of freedom, and then blindly accept a com. 
promise which would allow slavery to fix itself 
wherever in the whole United States a small ma- 
jority of a small portion of the people might choose 
to say it should come. 

A territorial government is solely a creation of 
Congress, which derives its power to create such 
a government from the Constitution of the United 
States. If then Congress can legislate for the 
existence of slavery within a government that it 
sets up, the Constitution must confer powers for 
creating and extending slavery, and is false to the 
principles it professes to inculcate and uphold, 
Instead of being regarded as an instrument secu- 
ring the enjoyment of the rights of man, and illus- 
trating the blessings of freedom, it must be 
acknowledged to be in reality an engine for in- 
flicting the innumerable wrongs and evils that 
cluster around unconditional and hopeless bond- 
age. We do not believe its framers ever enter- 
tained the idea, that its provision could be per- 
verted to such a purpose. 

Should the section we have given, or any other 
containing similar provisions, pass into a law, it 
will be the severest, the most paralyzing blow that 
has been inflicted upon the cause of freedom, since 
the Constitution of the United States was adopted ; 
and that it will pass, there is great reason to fear. 
There will then be no barrier left to the spread of 
domestic slavery, and the time may come when 
slave representation will outnumber, as it now 
overpowers the representatives from the free 
States, Every one desirous of averting so great 
an evil, should bestir themselves, and endeavour 
to awaken the public mind to a sense of the 
threatening danger, so that a voice may be raised 
throughout the country, against violating the 
plighted faith of the nation, which the incumbents 
at Washington will not dare to disobey. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


News from Liverpool to the 7th inst., has been receiv- 
ed by the steamship Niagara. 

The prospect of a general war appears to be increas- 
ing, and in consequence consols have declined. The 
Czar has rejected the proposition of the European Gov- 
ernments. Heavy snow-storms have visited Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Belgium, and destructive floods were 
anticipated when the snow should melt. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Flour has advanced two shil- 
lings per barrel—the demand brisk. Cotton firm at old 

rices. 
R UNITED STATES.—President Pierce has issued a 
Proclamation against “an unlawful expedition fitted 
out in the State of California, to invade Mexico, a nation 
maintaining friendly relations with the United States.” 

Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 177. 

New York.—Nearly a million and a-half of gold from 
California by the ‘“‘ Northern Light.” 

Ohio.—Cn the 20th ult., the ueighbourhood of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, was visited by a violent tornado, which 
destroyed much property. 

California.—Much gold-dust continues to be shipped. 
Rumours of expeditions fitting out for the Mexican 
provinces are rife. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from S. Hobson, agent, O., for James E. 
Mott, $2, to 19, vol. 28; from G. M. Eddy, agent, Mass., 
for Gilbert Macomber, $10, to 52, vol. 27; from H. 
Knowles, agent, N. Y., for J. W. Knowles, $2, vol. 27; 
from Jos. Gibbons, agent, Michigan, for Wm. Satter- 
thwaite, $2, vol. 27. 

Omitted Eleventh month 25th.—Received from C. 
Bracken, agent, O., for J. Hirst, $2, vol. 27, for James 
Cook, $2, to 11, vol. 28, for Ruth Conrow, $3, to 52, 
vol. 26. 
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